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collected in the Tilak Swarajya Fund before June was out: the poor
gave to it more than their mite, women east off their jewellery at
Gandhiji's behest. The boycott of British imported goods was inaugu-
rated by huge sacrificial bonfires of imported cloth on the sea-shore
at Bombay. It disturbed some votaries of non-violence like the gentle
Andrews, but Gandhijitoid him that he \vas "transferring ill-will from
men to things." Meanwhile, clashes took place between the people
and the police; firing on unarmed crowds was reported from many
provinces. When Yakub Hasan was sent to jail for a Calicut speech,
70,000 people met in Bombay to offer him felicitations. In May,
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, veteran ex-president of the Congress
and indefatigable peace-maker, arranged an interview in Simla bet-
ween Gandhiji and the newly arrived Viceroy, Lord Reading. Nothing
came of it, and the country fought on against the thraldom it detested.
British tea planters of Assam took the offensive in May 1921 by
suddenly dismissing numerous workers, in spits of profits having piled
up in recent years. The workers, thrown out of their beggarly shel-
ters in the tea estates, trekked down to Chandpur, but the Govern-
ment refused to give " coolies " the meanest facilities for transport
and four thousand of them wers completely stranded. Their suffer-
ing, which a callous administration deliberately multiplied, roused
great indignation ; even women workers were beaten up, and "coolies"
trying to board steamers thrown into the water. Stung by the
bureaucracy's behaviour and responding eagerly to the call of pat-
riotism that sounded and resounded all over the land, the entire Indian
staff of the Assam Bengal Railway, and a little later all steamship
workers, resorted to a strike. Congressmen espoused the workers'
cause, and in ths end the people sueesded in repatriating the stranded
tea-garden labourers to thair homes.
In August occurred the famous revolt of the Moplahs. They
were "unusually poor peasants along the Malabar coast of
South India, numbering about a million in all, distinguished from
their neighbours by their low economic levsi, and by boing Muslims/'
Often in the past they had risen against their oppressors, blending
bravery and ferocity in pathetic protest against their exploitation and
misery. The first notable outbreak in modern times happened, it
appears, in 1873, and was repeated in 1885, 1894 and 1898 ; the British,
not wishing to let the grass grow under their feet, permanently
stationed troops there and a special police force. In 1921 the Mop-
lahs heard, in spite of British prohibition of subversive propaganda,
the evangel of non-co-operation. <f Presently the peasants were
thoroughly aroused, and in a fervour of apocalyptic vision they
gathered themselves together and undertook to set up a Khilafat